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PREFACE 


The rather short residence of the world famous author Rudyard 
Kipling in Brattleboro, Vermont from 1892 to 1896 has been a topic 
of perennial interest to scholar and layman alike. It was my original 
intent to objectively present the events of those years, ultimately 
bringing forth the "truth" in its entirety. However, the more I re- 
searched the more impossible this end seemed to be, for the truth has 
been obscured by the years and by prejudices. 

In my examination of the various sources of information on the 
subject, I became fascinated with the old Vermont Phoenix as a rel- 


atively complete record of these intriguing eventse The view of 


the Phoenix, although sometimes less than sympathetic, ultimately 


provides us with a well-balanced, earnest presentation of the events. 
Rudyard Kipling as a world famous writer and personality drew no less 
notoriety and curiosity than his counterparts do today. It might also 
be worthwhile to remember that the newspapers of that era held an ale 
most total monopoly on news and opinion, and reporters were just as 
zealous as their counterparts of today in carrying out their duty 

of getting the truth and then some. 

It is my hope that the following approach of using primary ге- 
sources, such as entire newspaper articles, to explore and axamine 
various topics of historical interest might lead others to this form 
of historical presentation. 


Rudyard Kipling, popular writer of exotic stories of India, lived 
and worked for four years in decidedly unexotic Brattleboro, Vermonte 
He would have spent the rest of his life in this place had unhappy 
circumstances not forced him away. 

In January of 1892, Kipling at the age of 26 married an American, 
Caroline Balestier. She was the sister of Walcott Balestier, Kipling's 
friend and literary collaborator. The Balestier family had been sume 
mer residents of Brattleboro, and struck roots there. They dressed for 
dinner and drank the finest French wines, customs which the average 
Vermonter would not have dreamed of. In spite of this they were pret- 
ty well accepted as Vermonters. The unfortunate and untimely death 
of Walcott before the wedding left Rudyard in the rather unenviable 
position of looking after Caroline's younger brother, Beatty Bale- 
stier, probably one of the most controversial figures in Brattleboro 
history and folklore. It was he who almost singlehandily turned Kip- 
ling's stay in Vermont into a period of great speculation and innu- 
endo. To be fair with Beatty it is necessary to describe піт from 
two angles. He was first of all а typical Vermonter: easy going, 
good-natured and all of those other virtues associated with being 


one of those special people. Beatty was also probably the most tal- 


ented of all the Balestier children, for he could вріп a yarn 

"better'n" anyone in Vermont. It is said that he could have been 
a very successful writer, but Beatty's worst enemy was the bottle. 
While drinking his worst traits sometimes predaminated and he was 


always rowdy. This was eventually the thing that was to change 
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Kipling's simple Vermont life considerably. There have been many 
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interpretations made of the relationship between Kipling and Beatty, 


but possibly the real key to it was the relationship between Caroline 


and her brother, Suffice it to say that Caroline had little confidence 
in Beatty's ability to deal with money, especially during the time that 
Beatty was overseer of the building of Kipling's first and only house; 
Naulakhae Caroline saw Beatty as a younger brother needing constant 
supervision and guidance, He naturally resented this attitude. 

When Kipling first arrived in Brattleboro he and Beatty were 
the best of friends, probably due to the fact that they were both 
"pretty good" story tellers. But as time went on, as we shall see 
in the Phoenix, their relationship deteriorated and misunderstandings 
culminated in that fateful bicycle incident. 

Many of the famous writers comings and goings were noted in the 
national presse Because neither he nor his wife welcomed the attene 
tions of reporters, the stories often had a hint of resentment. Howe 
ever, the Phoenix seemed to have sympathy for Kipling and showed this 
in the kinds of national press articles they chose to reprint, nor 


did they seem to be constantly on his heels. to acquire first-hand 
information, 
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The cover heading of the Phoenix: 


Financial. 
City of Moncie, Ind., 
Funding 55 


Constitutional limit of indebtedaesa У per cent 
оком valuation, 


West Dulnth, dlinn , 
Funding 6s. 


West Duluth becomes part of Duluth in Jaunnry, 
Heth ар thin &cbt is then axsumed by the city of 
uluth. 


cond | Washington, Ohio & Western 


Railway Company 
First Mortgage 48 


Principal and interest guaracteed. by the Rich- 
mond and Danville зом Company of Penn. 
sylvania, which com y бач paid 10 percent 

jv idends on $5,000.00 of eteck for several years. 


Portland, Me., Water Company 
First Consolidated 45. 

The Portland Water compan; ateguiar6 per 
cent dividends ‘on § 1,009,000 СААТА stock. And 
many otherxecuniles, which at the price offered 
Det the Investor from 4 per cent to 6 percent. 


Send for list and circulam giving price aud full 
Informat[eu. 


WUODBURY & MOULTON, Bankers, 
SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 1 
PORTLAND, ME. Ў 


415 Main Nt., Springfield, Mass. 


H. E. BOND, 
UNDERTAKEB, 

Has Caskets und Robes to sell, has an Estey 

Organ to sell er rent, Las Embalinlng Fluid, 


Caldorts and Instrumeeta io well, and in fact 
everything required by undertakers or the trade, 


| The Vermont Phenix, 


BRATTLECORO: 
FRIDAY, FERBUARY 19, 1592. 


The: Vermont Phenix has n larger 


pald cirenlatlon in. Windimm county | 


fhan any other paper. 


The St. Johnsbury Republican formally 
brought out Col. Franklin Fairbanks as п 
gubernatorial candidate in a double-le:uled 
leader Inst week.. The St. Jolinsburydele- 
gates to the league convention announced 
themselves as Fairbanks men as a matter 
of course, but did not claim to have devel- 
oped a great amount of enthusiasm In the 
canvass. 


The Rutland Herald, In speaking of the 
suggestion that ex-Gov. Stewart be placed 
at the head of the Republican delegation 
to the national convention at Minneapolis, 
says that the fitness of such a choice is 
so obvlous that It will be wkdely recognized. 
The eastern 810е of the state will cheerfully 
concede that this honor Is one that I8 due 
the ex-governor ancl ех-сопргеззілан. 


Typhold fever In a fatal form is alarin- 
Ingly prevalent In Chicago, a fact which ів 
of unusual interest to the country at large 
on account of the world's falr to be held 
In that city in 1808. It'appears that dur- 
ing the year 1801 there were no less than 
1007 deaths fron) this disease іп Chicago, 
while ín tie month of January, 1802, 


of the ИШ gang nt Albany that not only 
stole the senatorial seat of the Onondaga- 
Cortland district, to which Rufus T. Peck, 
Republican, was elected last November, 
and which John T. Nichols, his defeated 
Democratic opponent, now holds through 
the unconstitutional and revolutionary con- 
duct of the stato board of canvassers, but 
also carried the recent Democratie primna- 
ries by the employment of methods which 
were п disgrace toan “Anierican rnajorlty."* 
pil le e ue Calc E, 
The Leaguo Convention. 

The Republican state league convention 
held at Burlington last week was of a kind 
which gives a distinctively hopeful and 
helpful tone to our state politics, It was 
а convention of earnest, active men, who 
believe Intelligently In the principles of the 
Republican’ party, with a very strong rep- 
resentation of young men appearing as an 
active element in the proceedings and In 
forming the sentiment.of the convention. 
It was.an occasion when there was to an 
unusual degree a feeling of pride and sat- 
Isfaction in the attitude of the Republican 
party on the two great political Issues of 
the day—protectlon and honest money— 
and when every face was turned toward 
the future with a confident determinatlon 
to make the Ttepubllean policy the perma- 
nent, controlling policy іп the affairs of 
the state and natlon. More than this, it 
was a conventlon When the proceedings 
were not merely perfunctory, but when 
they were characterized by a life and vigor 
which shows how the young blood Ів tell- 
Ing In the velna of the staneh eld Republl- 
can party. 


BRATTLEBORO, FRIDAY, FEDRUARY 19, 1892. 


of gold, which would quickly be ciriven out 
of circulation and command as premium. 


On Montany the minority members of the |: 


colnage committee, under the lead of, Con- 
gressman George Fred Williams ої Massa- 
chusetts, presented a report’ in opposition 
to the Bland measure. This герогі re- 
views the whole sllver question In a brief 
and comprehensive ‘way and shows In 
strong and unhesitating language the folly 
of any attempt by the United States’alone 


to restore silver to a parity with gold and |: 


juaintaln it tbere- The minority propose, 
ns an alternative suensure, a. bill authoriz~ 
Ing the President to invite un International 
monetary conference, and [t is on this 
proposition that the opponents of unlimited 
coinage of sllver will make their fight. 


Protectlon at Dolgeville, 

Protection and prosperity ро hand lu 
hand in the little village of Dolgeville, in 
Herkimer county, N. Y. By the benefi- 
cent provisions of the Мекіпіву law that 
little; place has become world-famous as 
the leading manufacturing centre of fine 
felt, felt shoes and plano soundIng-boards. 
Alfred Dolge started the Indastry ]8 yeara 
ago, and it has. steadily grown, and with 
the growth of the business the improved 
condition of the people employed has not 
been: neglected. Mr. Dolge has made the 
subject of capital and labor a study, and 
under hl many advantages have 
been provided for the benett of his eni- 
ріоуея. In additlon to public bequests Mr. 
Dolge last year voluntarily reduced the 
hours of labor from 10 to Uf а day, and in- 
creased the wagesof employes 12g per cent, 
At the banquet tended to hIst00 employes, 
Saturday night, Mr. Dolge sald that owing 
to the protection of the McKinley law he 
wil) Increase the pay of employee 10 per 
cent for the 
object lesson of th 
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The Enthuslistle Meeting of the Re- | 
publican Lengne Clubs, | 


Well at Burlington B.ast Week---the 
~ Proceedings in Petal! and the Offleera 
Chosen, | ^ — E 

"The special despateh to. The Phenix of 
last week covered essentially the enthu- 
slastle proceedings at. the banquet tendered 
Thursday evening by the Grant -club of 
Burlington to the delegates to the Repnbll- 
ean state league. "The: regular convention 
was held at the city hall on Friday. The 
meeting was called to onler at 10 o'clock 
by President Josiah Gruut of Derby. Over 
250 delegates, representing м) сі ‘ > 
present. Tho Brattleboro delegationof 15] 
members was the largest. with the excep 
tion of that of the Rutland club, 

Grout addressed the convention, ^ . 
ing the history of the Repnùlican party 
during the past 30 years, and dealing wit! 
the leading questions of the day. | 

When proceeding to the ў 

President Grout announced esignatto 
of Secretary Forbes, and the intment| 
of L. S. Паугз of Bellows Falls as seem 


year. Dolgeville Is an 


Many of the locally written items are found in the colum of the weekly 
called "Brattleboro! where things of great local interest were to be 


found: such as the following. 
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BRATTLAS d 
pie for the t Маһ En- 
JOeeting dus su will be 
л сошша i av Aves. 


ve gr&ngs * 
похо Tuesday evenit 
new varieties of fruit mis. section, the 
Grange Husbandman ана recitations are | 
on the program. 

Charles Miller of the American House 
sold his six-year-ald chestnut ‘gelding yes- 
terday to go to Greenfield. Horsemen 
count this one of the best driving horses 
in the county. The price was about $400. 

Many Brattleboro friends will be inter- 
ested to know of the marriage of Mrs. Wil- 
lis Bemis, which took place Tuesday even- 
ing at the residence of her sister, Mrs. 
John Buffnm, in McIndoes.'; The groom 
is В. 5. Kennison, a prominent resident of 
Laconia, N. H. 

W. H. Childs has arranged for the pur- 
chase of a 70-foot skeleton tower of gal- 
vanized steel which will probably be erected 
at some suitable point on the mountain by 
agreement with the Retreat trustees: 
The tower was bnilt by a Western concern 
and exhibited: at the World's Fair. TAE 

в of the Borrich we Boy- i 
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The February 5th, 1892 edition of the Phoenix contains this rather 


personal account of Kipling's honeymoon: 


Rudyard Мідії M 
А London w i York | 


World says J Y E ou bis 


honeymoon їн du jr oA! fashion 
after а secret wedding 

took his bride to a quie Ц 
country. What he actually 2:4 yas to 
take a four wheeler for Brown's Kotel, two 
blocks from the church, where he remain-: 
ed in happy seclusion. Every day Kipling 
took a cab to his London lodging to get his 
mail. He used to meet reporters there 
nearly every time, who asked him if he 
knew where Kipling was and when he 
would return. Kipling said he would let 
Kipling know when he saw him that peo- 
ple were inquiring for him. He was very 
gay during the time he was at Brown's 
and perfectly devoted to his wife. He act- 
ed like a boy off for a holiday and rarely 
went to theatre or concerts for fear he 
would be known апа his hiding place dis- 
covered. 

The announcement in The Phoenix last 
week of the intention of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kipling, Mrs. Anna Balestier and Miss 
Balestier to soon visit in Brattleboro, 
was confirmed in a despatch to the | 
New York papers on Saturday, stating that 
early in the spring they would visit the 
United States, and after a visit of а few 
months here, start on a tour of the world, 
in the course of which they will visit Rob- | 
ert Louis Stevenson, the noted author, in 
the South Sea islands, where he is now | 


| living. 


The Kiplings were to arrive in Brattleboro 12 days later on Febe 


ruary 17, 1892. They stayed there for some days with Beatty and his 


wife, enjoying Beatty's knack for story telling. The Kiplings then 


returned to Brattleboro on July 26, 1892. 


struck out for the Orient to complete their honeymoon tour. 


Coverage of Rudyard Kipling's battle with American newspapermen par- 


| | ticularly ones from the larger papers over his right to privacy first 


appears on October 28, 1892, 


his wishes were not respected: 


ES —À— — 


INTERVIEWED KIPLING. 


А Boston Herald "Mon Calls om the Dis- 


i: ‘tinguished Novelist. -. - |. 

Mr. Faxon, the Boston: Herald represen- 
tative, who comes to Brattleboro frequent- 
ly, called upon. Rudyard Kipling at the 
cottage at the Bliss farm recently. He 
was very coolly received. | These gems аге 
taken from what Mr. Kipling is quoted ав 
saying: ) s ; 
~ *Why do I refuse to be interviewed?. Becausei 
“ic immoral! It is a crime, just as much а crime as 
an Oxfence against my person, as an assault, and 
just as much merits punishment. . 16 is gored 
aed vile. ien man would ask it, mu 
ets give it. подо 

"I don't care а damn what you think. You 
have invaded my rights as a private citizen, and if 
I could reach you by law I would. I never heard 
the like before.. Now what are you going to say 
about me? I wish you wouldn't вау anything, for 
I don't саге to be quoted. 

The American reporter is а blot on the jour- 
nalistic escutcheon, and when one perpetrates а 
crime, as you have done, he ought to be locked up 
where he couldn'tdo any harm. There is nothing 
in American journalisin to admire and less to re- 
Spect. The English reporter isa gentleman and 
leta У ople giget e 

ell, write what you like, г 
nation full swing. Stick ur ee gour e 
in the back columns of your Sunday paper, 
folka will wash it down with thei 6 со?- 

ihe same as they do th у . t's 
ph that is printed ль pu te Seer, 
alone Bnd _Lwant-peopteto learn it and let me 


It is quite obvious from the quotes 
here that Kipling wanted to be left alone, but as we shall see later, 


fn article taken from the Boston Transcript ру the Phoenix of Decem- 


ber 2, 1092 offers some rather humorous support for Kipling in his 


battle with newspapermen: 


PLING SERVED НІМ ВІСН 


У = » 

A Boston Newspaper Would Have Pry- 
ins Reporters Sworn at and NKicked. 
From the Boston Transcript.] 

Hurrah for Kipling! He served a sneaking re- 
| porter quite right at Brattleboro -exeept that he 
ei nor serve him half roughly enough. If to he 
а reporter means that one must sneak up опа 
ian оп the wayside, near his own door, and inter- 
view him whether be would be interviewed or not, 


then all reporters should be sworn at on sight. 
Authors, clergymen, gentle ladies, allshould swear 
at reporiers, and it should be deemed a pious and 
pubüe-spirited act. Mr. Kipling told the Herald 
reporter who sneaked up on him in this fashion 
that he, Kipling, was а boor, and wanted to be ге- 
: garded as опе, if it would make such people let 
him alone. Nobody could blame him for saying 
this. Everybody ought to be this kind of a boor. 
' The way in which reporters dog the steps of au- 
| thors and all famous men and women—depriving 
them of every shred of privacy in their lives, рге- 
; senting them in every sort of false light, making 
them say things they neversaid, printing horrible 
exrieatures of them for ''portraits," ridiculing 
their elothes, doing every impertinent and offen- 
sive thing that a malignant fancy can invent—is 
fast rendering the trade of the reporter and cor- 
| respondent cdious, and making everybody who 
does newspaper writing ashamed of it. There 
should be some recourse for persons whose ргі- 
| касу is invaded by reporters—some remedy as 
| against the persons who employ them. ntil 
| there is some such recourse, reporters who in- 
i sst upon ivterviewing or “writing up" people 
| azainst their wish, should be sworn at anyway 
! ar'd be kicked if опе is big enough to do it. 7 


A HOME ESTIMATE 
Of “The One Man Whom McHinley 
Fears.” 
(From the Worcester, Mass 
Mr. Russell's home Me TAT 
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Kipling's activities find little publicity in the Phoenix during the 


spring of 1893. He was busy at this time writing and building Naulakha, 


A visit to New York rates a considerable article on May 12, 1893 with 


some rather interesting comments on his feelings toward Brattleboro, 


his personality, his friends, and newspapermen: 


KIPLING IN NEW YORK. 


He and Howells are Warm Friends. 
| Rudyard Kipling's visit to New York is partly | 
| for the purpose of seeing his new book to press, | 
| but its main purport із to buy furniture and fix- 
| ings for his new Brattleboro home, which is now 
| nearing completion, says Edward Bok іп his syn- 
| dicate letter. Both heand Mrs. Kipling have been 
| visiting all the New York stores, and a friend who 
| accompanied them upon one of their tours tells 
me that the famous author proved more of a help 
to his wife than men are apt to be on a shopping 
| expedition. Kipling is a fond father in every 
| senge of the word. He fairly worships his four- 
months"'-old baby, and he finds his chief recreation 
from work in itscompany. He is not a man who 
grows effusive over anything, but he comes closer 
to enthusiasm over his child than anything that 
has ever appealed to him. Kipling's nature is 
essentially domestic. Although he has roved 
pretty well all over the earth, he was never fond 
of the life, and he speaks of his determination to 
settle in Brattleboro, and make that his perma- 
nent home, with the glee of a boy. 
During Ripun я resent visit to New York le 
. has seen quite a deal of Mr. Howells, and the two 
men have become fast friends. Mr. Howells has 
evidently studied Kipling closely, and the latter | 
has not lost his opportunity to. become better ac- | 
uainted with the famous novelist. Mary Maples 
odge last week gave а little dinner party to Kip- 
ling, and both Mr. Howells and Mark Twain were 
there, and. for over an hour three literary lions 
were closeted together in the most spirited literary 
discussion and conversation. The rest of the 
party seemed content to watch the famous trio, 
and until the hostess broke up the talk I question 
whether these men ever enjoyed themselves more. 
That Kipling has been more like himself during 
this visit there can be no doubt, and he has made 
scores of new friends. He is one of the most 
agreeable of men when understood, but he gives 
few the opportunity of knowing him well. He | 
avoids people as he does publicity, and the sight | 
of a newspaper man will seal his mouth closer 
than an oyster. But in many respects has Kipling 
bettered and beneflted himself by his spring visit 


to New York. 


ation: 


to investigate the story of the alibi. 


| MR. RUDYARD KIPLING IN HIS 
AMERICAN HOME. 


[Harper's Bazaar.) 


l| The house built by Mr. Rudyard Kipling 

Чог himself in the midst of the hills near 
Brattleboro, Vermont, is charmingly situ- 
ated, and commands a superb view of 
meadow, mountain and woodland, includ- 
ing a prospect of Mount Monadnock and 
other New Hampshire peaks. The house 


and a half in 
laid foundation of stone, and is painted in 
wood greens and broyns that harmonize 
pleasantly with the hill-side at its back. 


difficulty in keeping too-curious visitors off 
of his land and out of the house itself. 
Near the new dwelling is the homestead of 
the Balestiers, into whose family Mr. Kip- 
ling married, and within easy walking 
distance is the tiny cottage where Mr. and 
Mrs. Kipling have spent the winter and are 
still biding. the completion of their larger 
| home. Mr. J. Lockwood Kipling, the 
novelist’s father, who is now staying with 
them, has been for twenty-eight years in 
the civil service in India. His son appar- 
ently takes kindly to American rural life, 
and may be met tramping about the wooded | 
roads, gun in hand, in heavy boots, shoot- | 
ing suit, and huge gray felt hat wreathed 
with a white pugree—a picturesque figure 
who might have stepped out of a book of 
subtropical adventure. pP] | 
STE - -У 


і ray ої Worcester has been in this sectien | 


In spite of posters, Mr. Kipling has had | 


itself is а long drame structure, two stories | 
eight above the irregularly 


The completion of Navlakha in the late spring of 1093 is covered by 
the following Phoenix articles of August 23, and August 25, 1893, 


the first taken from a national magazine and the second a local cree 
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KIPLING’S NEW HOUSE. 


«Have you seen the Kiplings’ new 
home?" is one of the first questions asked 
of the summer visitor, for now that the 
building is completed it has become one of 
the local objects of interest. It is really а 
unique structure, quite unlike anything to 
be found hereabouts, while it is thoroughly 
built and neatly furnished. It stands on 
the hillside about three miles north of the 
village, on a tract purchased of Mrs. Kip- 
ling's brother, B. S. Balestier, and сопі- 
mands a charming view of the New Hamp- 
shire hills and the Connecticut valley look- 
ing eastward. It is a two-story frame 
house 90 feet long by 25 feet wide, its 
foundation being of rough stones, with 
long narrow windows for lighting a large 
basement. There is but one tier of 11 
rooms, all facing toward the highway at 
the east, as shown in the cut. А large 
hall is on the opposite side, and into it 
opens the front and only entrance door. 
The long plain side of the house is broken 


ji 


j 


by a loggia with а projecting balustrade, | 


the other end of the building having a two- 
story bay window. There is a donble 
porch on the southern end, atřording a 
most delightful view. 


the form of a grand old maple, while scores 
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A towering sentinel | Springfield Republican for the excellent 
stands at the north end of the house in | engraving of the house and its surround- | 
ings, as well for the greater part of the ; 
of smaller trees closely surround the place, | | 
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Mr. Kipling's study occupies the full 
width of the south end of the house. In! 


the half story, which forms a part of the 
attic, is a spacious billiard room, lighted , 
by dormer windows. Above the stone | 
basement the house is covered with shin- | 
gles stained a dark olive, the idea being to 

have the whole blend with the background | 
without contrast. As a result, the build- 

ing is scarcely noticeable from a distance, ! 
and while it seems isolated and almost ob- 

secured, just as the author would have it, ; 
still it is one of the most restful and at the | 
same time most sightly locations to be, 
found. In the effort to find good water an 

artesian well has already been sunk 1х0 

feet just south of the house, though as yet | 
without satisfactory results. The house i 
was originally contracted to J. P. Helyar, | 
who subsequently died, and whose admin- | 
istrator, Е. A. Gould, completed the work. | 
John Galvin did the plumbing. The plans | 
and architectural design were furnished by | 
Henry Rutgers Marshall of New York, ! 
who embodied in them Ме. Kipling's own 

ideas. Work has now been begun on a | 
stable. : 


We are indebted to the courtesy of the 


| 
deseriptive text, | 


| 


| 


| 
| 


John Lockwood Kipling, a great artist in his own right, visited his 


famous son at Naulakha during September of 1893. He seemed to share 


his son's feelings toward newspapermen: 


MER. KIPLING’S FATHER. 
[From the New York Tribune.] 


John Lockwood Kipling, the father of 
Rudyard Kipling, is now on a visit to his | 
son's new home іп Brattleboro, Vt. Мт. 
Kipling, sr., is a courteous and engaging 
Englishman of the best type, in years 
slightly past middle life. Those who have 
met him in this city or upon his travels— 
and the greatest care has been taken not to T 
reveal his presence and identity to the 
newspapers—agree that he is of singular 
grace of manner ап] charm ої conversa- 
tion. A keen yet appreciative observer, 
he is well pleased with all that America 
has shown him of its best. His life has 
been mainly spent in the British civil ser- 
vice in India, but he is author of a large 

| and admirable work on India, and is mod- 
| estly proud ot his own achievements, and 
of the fame of his gifted son. 


Announcement ir’ Brattleboro of a new Kipling story: October 13, 


Rudyard Kipling’s forthcoming long | 
story is called ‘Тһе bridge builders." 
A bicycle clipping machine is the latest 


thing for use on horses. J. H. Chamber- 
lain has one. 


A new barn has been completed on W. 
A. Conant's place on Canal street, and re- 
pairs are now being made on the house. 
The Brooks House has had its greatest 
rush of business of the year since Oct. 1. 
| Rooms have been secured outside, but 
| there have not been accommodations for 
| all who have applied for lodgings. 
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The press battle continued with this bit of less than subtle '"encour- 


agement" from the Boston Transcript: October 27, 1893 


KIPLING AT HIS BEST. 
[From the Boston Transcript.]. 


If that somewhat verdant young Eng- 
lishman in Brattleboro, Mr. Kipling, would 
give us less bluff and more such articles as 
that in the last Youth’s Companion on his 
school life in England, one would begin to 
think him not less insular, but more genial. 
He presents just the points (so curious to 
us) of difference between college prepara- 
tory schools thereand here. Manly fellows 
those little Englishers with their stove-pipe 
hats and pugnacious fists and much Latin. 
Kipling is at his best in his. reminiscences 
ої his own school days. 


Saved the Child's Life. 


My child seven years old was attacked with 
Diptheria. which developed into. Membraneous 
"Croup. Radam’s Microbe Killer saved her life. 
| Mrs. nin Hoffman, 8 Slingerland street, Al- 
| bany, N..Y. 22 j e 


What could have been more newsworthy than a notice of a well sunk, 


especially by a notable like Rudyard Kipling: November 2h, 1893 


Rudyard Kipling’s artesian well has been 
sunk to а depth of.950 feet. There із now 
a plentiful supply of water, estimated at 
1200 gallons daily. A windmill will be 


Aum 


erected to pump the water. The cost of 
sinking the well was over $2000. 

The opera Wanita will not be presented 
until the latter part of January. All of 
the characters have not been decided upon, 
but it is expected that L. K. Willis, now 
‘of Pittsfield, Mass., will take the part of 
Osseo, 

Interesting tests of the Columbia creat 


senaratar are Поїпс mada hv tha Rrattla. 


Under the "Personal" column of the Phoenix Kipling's Christmas trip 


to New York is described: January 12, 189), 


PERSONAL. 


| Hipling's Christmas Visit in New York 
==-Ніѕ Short Stories in St. Nicholas. 


| The New York correspondent of the 
| Boston Literary World says: "Мг. Rud- | 
yard Kipling stole into town a few days | 
ago, and since then he.has been disporting | 
himself in the shops, enjoying the holiday 
crowds. Very few people have known of 
his presence here, and he is rarely recog- 
nized on the street. Indeed, one would | 
hardly expect to find a popular author in 
the short, stout, bristling-mustached and 
spectacled young man who stalks furiously 
along, bending his body forward and smok- 
ing a pipe. If. his whereabouts were 
known the interviewers would bear down 
upon him in swarms. But he is by no 
means a recluse. He goes about quietly 
among his friends, with whom he is а jol- 
у good fellow. ‘The short stories, by the 
way, which he is at present contributing to 
St. Nicholas, are winning the highest 
praise. Those who have read his earlier 
Stories for children will not be surprised at 
this. Not long ago I was told that опе of 
‘the best of these, ‘Baa, baa, black sheep,’ 
was a record of Kipling's own experience: 
‘when a boy he was sent from India to 
England to be educated, and there he suf- | 
fered, as his persecuted young hero did, | 
from homesickness and general inappreci- | 
ation. | 
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Kipling decided not to go on the circuit and give readings. His 


privacy and Vermont were too important to him: March 16, 189) 


IMipling's Ad mirable Sketch---He Will 
| Not Give Readings from His Own 
Works. 


| Mr. Kipling has done an admirable piece 
Jof work in his sketch, “Нег Majesty’s 
jServants,’’ which has made a double ap- 
pearance in this country, by the way, ів 
the pages of the Pall Mall magazine and 
in a Harper periodical. It is the hand of | 
a master that brings out the strongly dif- | 
ferentiated characters of the troop-horse, 
the mules, the bullocks, the camel, the el- 
ephant and the little dog; and the story 
simarches with accumulating force to the 
climax of the great review and the lesson 
foreseen from the beginning—the lesson 
which holds the secret of British power. 

Mr. Kipling, it is said, has decided not 
to give readings from his own works. This 
is wise, no doubt, from the point of view 
offthe man who wants to preserve his 
health and his literary power. Looking at 
the question as a matter of money, there 
is as little doubt that the young author 
would make a fortune with such readings. 
He could command his own price. 

‘Another report concerning Mr.: Kipling 
is to the effect that he intends to establish 
a new periodical in England. He would 
probably make an excellent editor, but it 
would be at the expense of his creative 
work.— New York Tribune. = 
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The author did however, as we have already seen, take frequent holidays 
away from Vermont, "Brattleboro" of March 30,notes the return of the 
Kipling family from Bermuda and a pending trip to Europe: 


| Rudyard Kipling and family, who have 

| jast returned from the Bermudas, will 
leave next week for Europe, where they 
will spend two months. 


Power users will be interested in the 

-one-half horse power, single phase, alter- 

nating current motor now on exhibition 
at the electric light station. 


Rev. С. H. Dickens, who preached here 
very acceptably forthe Universalist society 
during the fall and early winter, has re- 
cently had several operations performed to 
relieve an injury to one knee. 


. The Orpheus club was entertained Wed- 
: nesday evening by C. F. Bingham. After 
the club had rendered several selections 
six-handed euchre was played and refresh- 
ments served.  . 


A local honor is noted in "Brattleboro": April 27, 189) 


N “Rudyard Kipling has had a street 
| named after him—but it ів in London, not 
| n Brattleboro ty says the Boston Her- | 
| The second meeting of the creditors of | 
Е Henry W. Simonds, insolvent debtor, will | 
| be held at the: probate office May 11, at | 
| 10 А. M. VY 
The annual meeting of the Y. M. C* A. 
| Will be held at the rooms next Wednesday | 


evening at 8o’clock. А largeattendance із 
| hoped for, > 


The column noted some English reaction to Kipling's Brattleboro Amer- 
icanization while in Burope: May 18, 189) 


English'people who have met Rudyard 
Kipling during his visit home аге reported 
to be-pained at what they regard as an 
Americanization of his manners— which is 
rather tough on America, says ‘tthe Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 

The Amherst college boys who are to 
appear in the concert this evening were 
brought from Hinsdale this morning in 
two large tally-hos by Liveryman H. R. 
Brown, and after arrival here given a ride | 
about the village. i 

:' A soda fountain of very handsome de- | 
. sign has been placed in W. H. Bond's store. 
It was built by the Low Art Tile company 
of Chelsea, Mass., and is warranted to 
keep soda 20 degrees colder than fountains 
ої any other make. 


Jungle Book printing: May 18, 189) 


ie Kiplin e Book," a collec- 
ES tion of stories of animal life, has just come 
| from the press. The author's literary con- 
| science was never more conspicuous than 
піп these tales for children. The work is 
as strong, as vital, and as beautiful as that 

of his more ambitious books. 


Charles F. Quinn of Palmer, conductor 

on the New London railroad, whiie board- 

| ing his train at Monson, Saturday evening, 

was thrown under the wheels, and his left 

leg was crushed at the ankle. The leg 

was amputated at the Springfield hospital. 

Mr. Quinn’s run was to Brattleboro a few 
years ago. 


Delegates from the local W. C. T. U. to 
the county convention to be held at Cam- 
bridgeport May 23 and 24, are Mrs. J. 
Orton, president, Mrs. J. S. Brown, secre- 
tary, Mrs. C. W. Wyman, treasurer, Mrs. 
У. W. Plimpton, Mrs. R. H. Baker, Mrs. 

А. A. C. Ware, Mrs. A. Kimball and Mrs. 
E. E. Witham. 


Some rather humorous vignettes оп Kipling are found in the Phoenix of 


August 10, 189h, which no doubt delighted local Kipling followers: 


~ 27 sUKIPBINGIANA. | 
ii New, Yo 


‘thor of the day. > 'The'English and Ameri-: 
‚сап, rights of four short stories of abont 
7000. words each were sold recently for. 

900 each, and to this müst pe added | 

é'from. Australian, Indian, Cana- | 
1d-German. rights.:: Seven: 

i dollar із лоб аб all bad, : 

ling, when: asked recently his: 

bout the-*new woman," sald thev., 


"shouting for a cause already ү 
woman," he added, :*'to-day.can: 
what her body and soul let 


The association of Rudyard Kipling with "The great pie belt" is noted 


in this piece taken from The Critic: August 2h, 189h 


| «Мг. Rudyard Kipling is a man of many’ 
surprises," rata The Critic. | “We bad] 
just got suitably impressed with the fact | 
that he would remain in England until | 
September, when he arrived in New York 
(Aug. 14) with his wife and child. It is 
said that he intends to spend part of every 

| summer in England and the rest of the 

| year on the edge of ‘the great pie belt.’ " 

The 61st annual Universalist convention 

of Vermont and the Province of Quebec 
will be held at St. Johnsbury, August 28 
and 30. The opening sermon will be given 
| by Rev. Н. D. Maxwell ої Brattleboro and 
| occasional sermon by Rev. Dr. I. P. Booth 
of Morrisville. Among the prominent 
speakers will be Rev. Dr. George S. Emer- 
son, editor of the Christian Leader; Rev. 
I. J. Mead, editor of the Gospel Banner; 

ev. D. D. Agers of Washington, Rev. D. 

. H. Leonard of Tufts college and others. 
At the close of the service Rev. H. H. 
Hoyt, pastor-elect of the Church of the 
Messiah of St. Johnsbury will recelve the 


The September 2, 189) edition found Kipling very busy in various 


undertalingss 


| - With the reading of proofs of one book 
(апа editing a new edition of six others, 
| and several Christmas stories, Rudyard 
Kipling is very busy just now. With Mrs. 
Kipling he has this week gone to Morris- 
town, N. J., fora short visit. His father, 
J. L. Kipling is illustrating а volume of 
“Tales of the Punjab, told by the people," 
written by Mrs. Street, to be published by 
| McMillan & Co. 


Minstrelsy has attained perfection at 
the hands of Gorton's artists. Each per- 
former is a specialist, and the charm 
of novelty permeates the entire per- 
formance. Forty years of success has de- 
veloped a minstrel band that stands un- 
rivaled. The music is strikingly original, 
tbe acts all new, and the performance as a 
‘whole of a high standard. The perform- 
ance will be given at thetown hall to-mor- 
"row, Saturday, evening. 


Although not the first notable to seek а view of the Connecticut 
river as an inspiration, Kipling may have influenced others in their 


choice of a creative residence as indicated in this article of 


October 26, 189): 


WILL FOLLOW KIPLING’S 


PLE. 2, 
(From the American Newsman for October. 


It is announced that F. Marion Craw- 
ford having acquired a fine piece of prop- 
erty near Hanover, N. H., his wife's birth- || 
place, will shortly erect upon it “а magnifi- 
cent summer residence," commanding an | 
excellent view of the Connecticut river for | 
miles. He will hereafter spend his sam- | 
mers in this ideal retreat, which is some 
fifty miles north of Mr. Kipling's home at 
Brattleboro, and on the opposite side of the 
river. Itis due west of Lake Winnepiseo- 
gee, and а short distance from the Shaker 
‘village at Lebanon. Mr. Crawford has al- 
| ways asserted his American citizenship in 
spite of -his foreign birth and residence. 
The place of his birth cannot weil be 
changed, but he evidently intends to be- 
come a resident of his country in fact as 
well as in theory. 


À rather caustic slam at Kipling!s desire for privacy came in an 


6 
October 29, 189) reprint of a column from the Boston Herald: 


Pieces r, а Tie due ae 
RUDYARD ONCE MORE. 


he Latch String Was Not Out to the 

“Well-Known Literary Man.” | 

[From the Entre Nous c 
Hase] a of the Boston 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling is, perhaps, the 

py) most unapproachable man in this country || 
ES at the present time. Не wishes to know 

EE and to see nobody but Rudyard Kipling, || 
| and any person caught trespassing on his 
| doorstep, with the intention of paying him 
gi the compliment of a са із sent off with a 
Й flea in both ears. It must be hard for a 
| man to be so unamiable to his kind, but 
Mr. Kipling feels he must beas impolite as 
possible, otherwise he might be popular, 
й and heaven save him from being liked for 
himself alone! The worst of it is when 
the lord and master plays the part of а 
dragon, the rest of the household colors its 
actions in the same pot. А few weeks 
ago a young and well-known literary man, 
who was making a bicycle tour in the 
neighborhood honored by the Kipling resi- 
dence, and having previously on some oc- 
сазіоп sent а book to that greatly admired 
| writer, ventured to alight at his door to 
pay his respects in person. At least he. 
wished to pay his respects, but, as it turn- 
ed out, he still has them on hand, withthe 
added experience of having been treated 
| like a wandering peddler with small notions 
| to sell. It would be unnecessary to relate 
| the interview he did not have with the 
| amiable Rudyard, as Mrs. Kipling was her 
| husband's ambassador and delivered his 
| hospital refusal to even be seen by strang- 
| ers. Suffice it to say the acene as it stood 
| between а courteous gentleman and this 
| repellant lady was droll m theextreme, but 
the impression borne away from Vermont 
concerning the good breeding of genius 
was as "original" as the subject who in- 
spired it. Mr. Kipling's neighbors have 
learned to give him a wide berth, but such 
admirers as desire to view him at close 
range are advised to let him keep within 
the “ріе belt," undisturbed. He loathes 
Americans, and it must be admitted his 
opinion, if not his knowledge, of them is 
illumined by the beauty of consistency. 
Tt requires immense egotism to be true to 

| one’s own bad manners. T 
-n 


The inOomitable Mrs. Kipling saves the day by clear thinking and 


refusing to рапіс: Noveuber 2, 189] 


Mrs. Rudyard Kipling, her two-year-old 
chi.d, nurse and coachman were the vic- 
tims of а runaway accident Saturday. 
‘They had left the Kipling homestead to 
drive to the village, when the horses be- 
| саше fractious. Near Madame Balestier's 
опе of the horses stepped over the pole, 
and the animals then were soon only parti- 
ally undercontrol. Mrs. Kipling had great 
presence of mind and wound a heavy robe 
about the baby, at the same time ordering 
the coachman to turn the horses up to- 
ward the Bliss farm, instead of allowing 
them to dash down the hill. The driver 
attempted to follow instructions, but at the 
turn one wheel gave way and all were 
thrown out, but not badly injured. The 
horses were not caught until,they ran into 
а lot near the cemetery. The carriage was 


рату Wreckeu 


"Pie Balters" are seen as getting off easy this time in "Brattleboro" 


of November 16, 189): 


| y ipung 
| Brattleboro will no doubt have a heavy | 
weight taken off their minds when they | 
read that all the characters in his forth- | 
coming American story are horses," says | 
.the, Springfield Republican. “The great | 
pie belt is let off easy the first time. | 
.Whetherit is to share the fate ої New | 
-York later remains to be seen.” 
=", Luther Haskins, who died at Newfane 
last Friday, aged 75, was the oldest of the 
‘seven children of the late Asaph and 
‘Amelia Haskins of Dover. His grand- 
father, William Haskins, was one of the 
early settlers of that town. Mr. Haskins 
‘is survived by two brothers, Col. Kittredge 
and Hiland, and by a sister, Mrs. Carrie 
-Perry, all of this village, Не leaves also a 
widow and three children, K. L. Haskins, 
“Mrs, Herbert Houghton, and Mrs. Charles 
Gould: m: 00, 
| Ex. Gov. Robie of Maine, and Dr. San- 
born, а prominent physician of that state, 
‘have recently made a visit of inspection to 
the asylums in Massachusetts, the one in 
Middletown, Conn., and the Brattleboro 
Retreat. It was the opinion of the super- 
intendents of thesé institutions that 600 


Conan Doyle's visit to Naulakha: December 7, 1891 


СЯ] It is understood that Dr. A. Conan 
З ES Doyle told Mr. Kipling, on his visit atf 
ES the *Naulahka" last week, that he will 
| never write anything better or stronger 
than *McAndrew's Hymn," which is Mr. 
Kipling's contribution to the December 
Scribner’s.. Dr. Doyle’s brother, who ac- 
companied hin, is an officer in the Queen’s 
cavalry and both by natural taste and 
through his profession knows a good horse 
| when he sees it. He has seen the best 
| English horse shows, and after visiting the 
| national horse show recently held in New 
York, he declares that no such all-round 
exhibition of fine horses has been seen on 
the other side of the water. 
The death of Fred F. Newton, 45, took 
| place Friday at Greenfield, Mass., from 
‘consumption. Mr. Newton had been іп 
poor health for several years and had been 
incapacitated for work the past two. years. 
Mr. Newton was the son of the late Alex- 
E is Newton of Vernon. He left Brattle- 
5 рого several years ago, giving up his ро- 
sition with C. H. Eddy & Co., and went 
to Gardner, Mass. About two years ago 
he moved to Deerfield, Mass., and' a few 
months.ago to Greenfield. Mr. Newton is 
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Perhaps Kipling!s peak as far as local readers Were concerned was : E 


"The Walicing Delegate! in which Beatty Balestier's back pasture 


Serves as the setting for the story. The write-up of the Story 


with all its local color was found in the December 1h, 189); issue 


of the Phoenix, The "pie belt! was no longer ignored: 


IN THE LOCAL FIELD. 


RUDYARD KIPLING'S LATEST AND BEST STORY 


————— 


Of How the Horses Discussed the Labor Question over in Beatty Bales- 
tier’s Back Равбиге--а Hinsdale Native---Other Near-by Paragraphs, 


Rudyard Kipling appears in an entirely 
new rôle in his contribution to the Decem- 
ber number of the Century, which he cails 


“A Walking Delegate," The "Walking: 


Delegate" is-a''*wall-eyed yellow frame 
house of a horse—a-fifty-center (originally 
from Kansas) sent пр to board from a 
livery stable іп town’’ and turned out іо 
pasture with Rod and Rick, a pair of Ham- 
bletonian road-horses; 'Nip and Tuck, aged 
six, seal brown Blackhawks; Muldoon, an 
ex-car horse; Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
the “black buggy-horse", and, first and 
last of all, the Deacon, a dark iron gray 
four year old son of Grandee, absolutely 
safe, sure and steady—proof *'against steam 
rollers, grade crossings and street proces- 
sions." 


- The occasion of the colloquy which forms 
the story is the Sunday afternoon “salting 
timéd,’” ‘according to the custom: of Ver- 
mont." То reach the place: **you must go 
down by the brook that feeds the ram; up 
through the sugar-bush where the young 
maple undergrowth closes around you like 
a shallow sea; then follow the faint line of 
an old county road running past two green 
hollows fringed with wild roses that mark 
the cellars of two ruined houses; then by 
Lost Orchard where nobody ever comes ex- 
cept in cider time; then across another 
brook and so into the Back Pasture.” 
This route and the pastureitself are recog- 
nized by the initiated as having an actual 
existence on the farm of Mr. Kipling’s 
brother-in-law, Mr. B. S. Balestier, three 
miles northwest of this village. So also 
has “the coupé" in which "Чув" rode to 
the scene on the Sunday afternoon in ques- 
tion. "This conveyance ‘began life as a 
buckboard, and we bought it for five dol- 
lars from a sorrowful man. who had no 
other possessions; and the seat came off 
one night when we were turning a corner 
in a hurry; and after that alteration it 
made a beautiful salting machine, if you 
held tight, because there was nothing to 
catch your feet when you fell out, and the 


-slats rattled tunes," The coupé was drawn 


by Tedda Gabler, the bob-tall mare who 
spilled her load twice on her way to tho 
ture, The salt was dumped on the 


clean rocks and tho horses gathered round 
to enjoy and gossip over it while the two 
d 


bumens down in the shade on & 
bed of pine needles, Just as the last grelns 
of salt were diss: pearing the Kansas horse 


“Not w on his back 


e's jerk 
"fore he k fetched him, We've 
а] done 


“Nip an? | 


what: the Dea- ИЙ 


Deacon he tried it, 
d told him; an’ ine 
what Grandee told 
e-he tried it, spite 


ES о! what his ‘dam told him. It's the.same 
259 old circus Írom generation to generation. 
]| Colt can’t see why he's called on to back, |i 


Same old rearin' on end—straight up; 
Same old feelin’ that you've bested ‘em 
this.time. Same old little yank at yer 
mouth when you're up goodan’ tall, Saine 
old. Pegasus. act, wonderin’ where you'll 
|| light; Same old зор when. you hit the 
dirt with your head where your tail should 
be, and. your in’ards shook. up like а bran- 
mash. Same old voice in your ear: *Waal, 
ye little fool, an? what did you reckon to 
make by that? We're through with risin’ 
|| in our might on this farm, We go to роїв 
er single, accordin’ ez ete hitched.” 

The local. flavor of the story appears 
1| when, two or three pages ' farther. on, in 
|| the course of their spirited discussion ‘the 

Deacon pointedly asks the Walking Dele- 
11 gate: РРО Pa Me Oe 
9 “Kin you keep your feet through the 

"West River Bridge, with the narrer-gage 
j| comin’ in-on one side, an’ the. Montreal 
|1 flyer the other, an’ the old bridge teeterin 
between?” said the Deacon. “Kin you 
| put your nose down on the cow-catcher of 
a locomotive, an’ let еш do ‘Curfew shall 
not ring to-night’ with the big brass bell? 

And again when Rod in the course of a 
bit of moralizing tells: of getting “intoa 

t day er Valley Fair, 
tight corner, Hogon ата ай 

ike’ 4 daown-taown L. you 

m. Sones an’ pestered with flies, an’ 
thirsty, an’ sick о! bein Ed in а 
"tween buggies. . Then some in’ я aures 
inside о’ your winkers, bringin’ up all. 
наз servitood an! eae ki 

у like, an’ jest then a gun 1 
T cene hit, an'—waal, you're onis 
на horse аз can't be trusted. I've 

ime an’ again." ; 
dem нер, the discussion the Марш 
Т т 
human ; 
Rudi catch 'em by a hen o! the 
neck, ап" pile-drive d f the Deacon and 
ighteous wrath o 
6 пацее and Muldoon and the rest 
ос во this development, with the re- 
w under “biff” him 
ay hey were all ready to "Бі 
sult that t A po. it not that ''these panio 
ER ACE 
'u'd call us off.” RAT SORIA 
had reached t ene of the humans said 
Deusr Bee eae we climbed into the 
io Me Ee whinnying. as we bumpe 
coupé, Tedda “Well, I’m dreflle sorry 


- , 
пута арво th sociable; but I hope an 
: P Ee "n takea ticket fer me.” 
trus 


“But your na 


tehul!" said Muldoon, ; 


cheerfully, and the horses scattered before 


us, trotting into the ravine, 


“Next morning we sent back to the livery- 
stable what was left of the yellow horse, 
It seemed tired, but anxio 


it is not 
every son of man that 
final lesson and inexora- 
to ‘go to pole or single 
aecordin' ez we're hitched.” 


=== 


The battle with the press continued and а young female reporter had 
no luck in getting to see Mr. Kipling. No doubt Mrs. Kipling was even 
less sympathetic with her than with her male counterparts: November 30, 


189), 


А young woman of the New York Пе- 
corder staff was here this week to inter- 
view Rudyard Kipling. She returned to 
New York without notes, however. It is 
said that she was met by Mrs, Kipling at 
the Naulahka, but Mr. Kipling refused 
to see her. 

. The mock trial at the town hall next 
Tuesday evening is attracting so much at- 
tention that a packed house is assured. 
Gen. Estey, who is charged with stealing. 
Mr. Goodenough’s rooster, declares that he 
is the victim of a conspiracy, gotten up by 
Col. Hooker, C. F. Thompson and others. 


Question: Was Mr. Walker of Grafton 
‘looking at Brattleboro” when he intro- 
duced his bill, which became a law, pro- 
viding that town liquor agency profits, 
above 10 per cent of sales shall be turned 
into the state treasury? In any case 
wasn’t this an unkind thrust at many a 
‘local industry?” 


Continuing "the battle" E. Re Block made little headsay in gett 


ing 
that precious interview: December 21, 189), | 


гдег, Ї j 

accompanied by his wife, was here Mon- | Hh 
E day and Tuesday. The object of Mr. | E i 
E Block's visit was to secure an interview : Td 

E with Rudyard Kipling. Не sent a note to - e 
I The Naulahka and received a courteous 
reply from Mrs, Kipling, who also told him | i : 
firmly that Mr. Kipling would not consent | i 
to be interviewed. Mr. Block announced | NES 
before he left for New York that he would : 


й E. R. Block of the New XE Reso 


ЛА УБ 


prepare а Kipling article whieh would be 
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in the nature of a ‘‘roast.”’ Sez 1 
Sheriff Gordon was called to West Dum- 2 1 
merston yesterday to search the room of a г. 35 
| quarryman who was supposed to have | 23 
| stolen à quantity of ready made clothing ie 
last September. The clothing was a part Т b 
of the stock which F. E. Severy of Mon- ^ А 
son, Mass., brought to West Dummerston n 
to sell to the quarrymen, and it was taken A 
from the buildings of John Taft. One of db 
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1895 began with the short piece that follows: January 11, 1895 


^Rudyard Kipling's *Juugle Book" has | 
| been selected for pablieation as a book for | 

the blind, an edition in raised letters, au- 

thorized by authors and. publishers, being 


“now in preparation, 


2. Cholera reaped а grim harvest in Europe 
last year. It attacked 07,748 persons, two- 
thirds of them in Russia, and of those at- 
tacked nearly 44,000 died,—-a grim harvest 
Тог а single tweive month. 


Robert Louis Stevenson and Kipling were mutual admirers and although 
they never met they were friends through correspondancee The Phoenix 


printed this article on January 11, 1895: 
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STEVENSON ON KIPLING. 
|| Rudyard Kipling. was. heartily‘ admired 
‘by thelate Robert Louis'Stevenson. The 
latter is quoted as saying not long ago: 
There is а lot of the living devil in Kip- 
ling... It.is his quick pulse beating that 
gives. him, a position very much apart. 
Even with. his love of journalistic effect 
‚апа other defects, there is а (іде of lifein 
it all.: And he has done some very strik- 
irg things. The whole picture of the bat- 
tle in ‘The Drums of the Fore and Aft’. is 
a capital achievement.. Тә ke another story. 
It is.one in whieh there is a description of 
three men inthe hot weather in India, who 
are suffering from insomnia, What із it 
called? .*At the. End of the Passage,’ І 
think. It is. spoilt, to my mind, by the 
stuff about the kodak and theimage on the 
dead man’s pupil. But the picture of the 
‘man suffering from insomnia is fascinating 
and stirring beyond conception." 


ә 
H-O is not. a 
PARTLY COOKED | й 


on Dispatch of March Цц, 1895 describes 


Kipling's visit to Washingtone The interesting aspect of this 


piece is the fact that he is called a Vermonter, This would lead 


one to wonder whether he would be considered а5 such by the local 


gentry o 
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| Kipling and Other Vermonters in Wash- 
ington. 
[Washington despatch, March 4.) 
Rudyard Kipling has been here incognito, 
the entry on the register of the hotel where 
he stopped being ‘Rudyard, wife, maid 
and child." Mr. Kipling’s presence be- 
| came known and he was sought by some 
for his autograph. Не gives it for $5, 
the sums received from this source being 
contributed to the New York Tribune fresh 
airfund. He was the central figure of а 
group of Vermonters in the parlors of the 
Arlington hotel intheevening. The party 
included Congressman Wm. W. Grout, 
Gov. Urban А. Woodbury, ex-Gov. Levi 
K. Fuller, Mrs. Fuller, Mrs. Rudyard Kip- 
ling, Hon. Wheelock G. Veazey, and Mrs. 
Veazey, Col. Chas. S. Forbes, and Law- 
rence Brainerd. The visiting Vermonters 
were the guests of Gen. Grout, and were 
delightfully entertained by Mr. Kipling's 
witticisms and stories. · Ex-Gov.- Fuller 
will go to Atlanta to hold a conference 
with a.number of persons who are inter- 
ested in good roads. Gov. Woodbury is 
on his way South to spend some time. 
purs 


Kipling as a popular literary figure is discussed in this reprinted 


article from the Boston Literary World: April 12, 1895 


| THE “JUNGLE MAN'S" BOOKS. 
| [From the New York letter in the Boston Liter 
| ary World, April6.] 
| A complete uniform edition of Mr. Kip- 
| ling’s works, announced by Macmillan & | 
| Co., furnishes an indication of the sales of 
| the books written by the “jungle man.” 
| It is said that “Plain tales from the hills" 
| isin its 26th thousand; “The light that 
| failed,” rewritten and enlarged, in its 
15th thousand: ‘‘Life’s handicap,” its 
20th thousand. І have not the figures on 
«Many inventions" or * The jungle book," 
but undoubtedly these volumes swell the 
total enormously. it was re} ecd in à 
daily paper recently that : 
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"The Versatile Kipling" gives ou» subject a 


rather good press, 
Kipling was Visiting Gloucester, Massachusetts э 


with Dr. Conland 


a Brattleboro native who was his closest friend and confidant. 


The purpose of the trip was to gather Material and ideas for a 


book about the local. fishermen which was to becone Captains 


Courageous: April 19, 1895 


"THE VERSATILE KIPLING. 

A gentleman who saw Rudyard Kipling 
at a little hotel in Glouscester, Mass., last 
summer, says that the distinguished young 
writer is not disagreeable in his manners, 
as has been asserted. He read some un- 
published jungle stories to the guests, and 
not only entertained but gave himself up 
E ! agreeably to entertainment. He is said to 
i have been especially pleased by the per- 
formances in negro dialect of а southern 
t girl. . One song, an almost incommunica- 
ble jargon, he got her to repeat, and the 

next day, when every one else had forgot- 
: E ten the episode, he surprised the company 
| B. by singing the ditty from beginning to end 
P with a twinkle of the eye and the drollest 
E imitation. 
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As one might expect autograph hounds were a source of constant 


inconvenience and irritation to our famous author especially on 


trips away from Brattleboro. The following solution to this 


problem as reprinted from The Ram's Horn was undoubtedly "А Good 
Scheme": July 12, 1096 


ae a 


A Good Scheme. 
[From the Ram's Horn (Chicago).} 
Rudyard Kipling, having recently been 
hard pressed by requests for his autograph, 
has devised a happy method: of sifting 
applicants and giving it only to those who 
like himself are charitably inclined. © Mus- 
ing upon his predicament one day the plan | 
came to him. He at once sat down and | 
composed а brief circular to.. autograph 
hunters. The circular he had printed and 
the type-matter electrotyped, 80 as to be 
| sure of an unlimited supply. The circular 
declares that his signature will be sent as 
soon as he sees the seeker's name printed 
in the New York Tribune as я contributor 
of not less than $2.50 to the Tribune fresh 


air. fund. . 


Notice of Kipling's sailing: July 12, 1895 


Mr. and Mrs. Rudyard Kipling sailed 
from New York Saturday for Southampton, 
2ngland. It is understood that they go 
only fora visit in England and that Mr. 
Kipling will not go to India. 

Mrs. Hiram Knapp of West Brattleboro 

| was thrown from her carriage on Main 

| Street yesterday and somewhat bruised. It 

| Was thought last night that she was injured 
internally, but her condition is very favor- 
able this morning. Р 

Dealers in flour will be interested tin 
knowing that southwestern mills are al- 
ready receiving new wheat. The govern- 
ment wheat report received Wednesdav 
і i 00) ос ———-- 
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The strong Puritan influence on American publications and Kipling's 


individualism is amusingly illustrated in this article of August 30, 


1895, and followed up on October 11, 1895 by the announcement of the 


upcoming article: 


* KIPLING ANÐ CHAMPAGNE. 
| 11 (From the Nickel Magazine for September.] 


The talk about Rudyard Kipling being | 


| "forced," “rather against his will,” 
| through the potent influence of a ‘“‘check | 
| for a considerable sum," to write a short 
| story for the Ladies’ Home Journal, is 


some rights with their own property, 
bought and well paid for. How lorg do 


mE we suppose Mr. Kipling would have re- 
Й tained the services of the architect who 
EE planned that Brattleboro ‘bungalow’? had 
ithe latter insisted upon the acceptance of 
reach detail of the original plan? The. 
| "laws of the jungle” don't exactly apply 


here; why not, when in Philadelphia, do . 


| as the Philadelphians- do. Mr. Rudyard 


| doubtless amusing, but nobody believes he | Kip ling DX eer iom 


| will die of a broken heart because the ar- 
| ticle was accepted. And the further fact 
| that the editor roused Mr. Kipling’s wrath 
| by. objecting to thé use of the word **cham- 
pagne," in a certain part of the story, re-. 
| flects very little credit upon the distinguish- 
| ed writer. Our best American authors, as a 
rule, have always admitted the right of the 
| purchaser’of literary wares to critcise amia- 
| blyany portion which was for any particular 
| reason objectionable, provided opportunity 
| was afforded for discussing that reason be- 
| fore the matter was published. Mr. Kip- 
| ling should thank the editor for hiscourt- 
| esy in stating a reasonable objection, and 
| be equally courteous in acceding to the re- 
| quest, if possible, Even publishers have 


WEST BRATTLEBORO. 


The Baptist young people ріспіс аб | 
| Sunset lake today. deri 


; Edwin Upton of Gardner, Mass., is at | 


Mr. Kipling has written a new story for 
the Ladies? Home Journal which the pub- 
lishers announce аз "А romance of India 
—really a strong love story”—having for 
its title William the Conqueror." | 

The proofs of the loss in the case of B. 
А. Clark's accident insurance were for- 
warded Wednesday. The companies are | 
now investigating the matter. Both sides | 
are confident of the strength of their case. 


Work has been begun on the new sewer 
on the east side of Mainstreet. It will ex- 


Humidity. 


Total mov?t| ° 
in miles 

"| Mean Relative 

Rain 


in Inches 
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— | 


911 72.3 


—|——|— 
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The year 1896 was the most painful for Kipling in Vermont for it was 


the year that ho was to leave Brattleboro and never return to it 


agains 


The visit of S.S. McClure to Naulakha was covered by The Phoenix 


and included an interview granted by McClure to a Phoenix reporter: 
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the most successful magazine publishes; s 


of the day. Mr. McClure said he sim; 
саше up for а visit with Mr. Kiplin: 
whom he knows well, having met him 
London before he came to this country 
lle spoke enthusiastically of Kipliuz з 
delightful Vermont home, and said "Ки; 
ling is a splendid fellow when one knows 
him." The only fault he has to find with 
kipling is that he does not write enouzi: 
and although he would not admit there 
was any business connected with ha: 
visit here one may rest assured that Mr. 
MeClure's flying trip to Vermont will not 
be devoid of results. Mr. McClure ha: 
been in this section once or twice before, 
having been in Northfield in 1893, arranz- 
ing for the articles on Drummond asd 
Moody. The publisher is enthusiastic 


oyer the new life of Lincoln, which is now | 


appearing in the magazine. Or iginal 
šources of information are being made t9 
contribute matter that will throw new ligh* 
9n one of the most interesting of American 
characters. Already Mr. McClure has in 


| would be ready to figh 
[Ezio чу кує some nation fight the 


| Moody. The publisher is enthusiac:.. 
| oser the new life of Lincoln, which is пот 
‘appearing in the magazine. Origina; 
| sources of information are being made ta 
contribute matter that will throw new ligi: 
on one of the most interesting of American 
characters. Already Mr. McClure has i; 
his possession over 40 photographs o: 
Lincoln, which form an interesting study 
of the great statesman's development. 

If he only looked like his father Mr. Me. 
Clure thinks Robt. T. Lincoln would be an 
ideal candidate for the presidency. Con. 
cerning Other possible nominees Mr. Mc- 
Clure says the Reed boom at present is 
confined to New England. I the event 
of Cleveland's renomination --and Һе 
doesn’t see who else the Democracy can 
put up unless it is Olney—he thinks Mor- 
ton will secure the Republican nomination. 
“We don't want much tinkering with the 
tariff but we want sound money” is Mr. 
McClure’s way of expressing what should 
be the issue in the coming campaign. 

Speaking of other matters political Mr. 
McClure asked about the war fever in Brat- 
tleboro and on being assured that the staid 
old town had not been unduly excited over 
the *rumors of war"! said the outcome of 
the whole matter would be that France, 
England and Russia would settle the Аг- 
menian matter, England would have her 
way in the Transvaal and that the Ven- 
ezuelan trouble would be settled amicably 
by England and the United States, and 
there would be mo war unless it was a war 
with the Turk, as nearly all the nations 

dy to fight the Turk, or at any 


A report of the literary of that visit appear in "Brattleboro" 


of January 2bts 1896: 


MeClure's Magazine for February con- | 
tains а paper by E. A. Robinson telling of | 
Rudyard Kipling's life and work in India. 
Mr. Kipling assisted Mr. Robinson in the | 
editorship of the ‘Civil and. Military Ga- 

| zette," at Lahore. | 
Rev. Lewis Grout of West Brattleboro | 
has an interesting article in the Independ- | 
| ent of dan. 23 on “Тһе Dutch Boer," a | 
| subject upon which he is able to write un- | 

derstaudingly because of his residence for | 
| years in South Africa, 


Speculation оп Kipling's permanent return to England was a favorite 


topic for newspapers of that year. The Phoenix gave it little 


notoriety but did include this small item in its April 13, 1896 


issue. 


Arthur Waugh says іп his London let- 
ter in the New York Critic of March 12: 
“Mr. Rudyard Kipling із expected here 
during the spring, but I believe that it is 
at least presumption to say, as several 
papers have, that he intends to settle per- 
manently in England. It is not very proba- 
‘ble, in any case, for Mr. Kipling, like Ten- 
nyson, fully appreciates the advantages of 
a sense of remoteness.”’ 

The annual meeting of Ever Faithfu! 
circle of King's;Daughters was held with 
Mrs. L. W. Hawley Wednesday evening. 
The result of the business session was the 
election of the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. E. L. Parker; vice president, 
Miss Lucia Foster: recording secretarv. 


Reception in New York reported: April 17, 1896. 


Reception to Mr. and Mrs. Kipling. 


TheNew York Mail and Express of April 14 
says: "A delightful social function of yesterday 
was the reception tendered Mf. and Mrs. Rudyard 
Kipling by Miss Bliss and Miss Whitfield, at their 
residence, No. 41 West, 124th street, Mount Morris 
Park. Assisting Míss Bliss and: Miss Whitfield in 
receiving were Miss Laurence and Miss Newton, 
and the young ladies of the school Very taste- 
ful decorations of Easter flowers were in the 
drawing room and tea room. The occasion was 
charmingly informal and enjoyable to the guests 
of honor and those invited to meet them.” In 

. the long list of names of distinguished guests are 
those of Rev. Dr. Robert Collyer, Mr. and Mrs, 
Wm. D. Howells, Miss Helen Gould, Rev. Dr. and 
Mrs. Chas.-DeWitt Bridgman, Miss Julia Wells, 

> and Miss Mary Burnham. . - 


The Gullford Surgical Operation. 


Various comments of some interest including speculation that t 
Y ihe 


Kiplings might go to reside in England for a while can be found 
ound in 
this article of May 8, 1896: 


THE KIPLING FAMILY. . 


Latest Comment of the. Paragraphers. 


Rudyard Kipling has been paying a quiet 
visit to New York, and one of his friends 
was so impressed by his flow of conversa- 
tion that he declared that Kipling in an 
evening gives outa thousand dollars’ worth 
of ideas. But as Kipling is credited with 
having refused offers of a dollar a word, he 
needn’t have talked much to do that.— 
Springfield Republican. 

Mrs. Rudyard Kipling is described as a 
slender little woman with soft brown eyes, 
dark hair and a very sweet expression. 
She is not a new" woman and does not 

| care for any society except that of her 
household, and she and her husband are 
so congenial in their tastes that they live 
all the year round in а farm house near 
| Brattleboro, Vt.,cand never even think ot 
| being bored. They will soon, however, 60 
| to England to reside for а while, at least. 
“Boston Home Journal, May 2. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling brought to the city, 
lagt month, the manuscript of a story 
dealing with the life of а rieh man's sen 
among the Gloucester üsbhermen. fe is | 
said to be redolent of salt air and soun: 
sense, and to роїші, witheus go Eid 
most wholesome mera 
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A rather supportive article taken from the Philadelphia Ledger 


Мау 8, 1896 has Some complimentary comments on Mr, Kipling's 


writing 
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2 POIN TER FOR KIPLING i rs DAS NETS d 
7 (From ‘Literary Notes," Philadelphia Ledger.] 
Perhaps Rudyard Kipling might get a 
pointer from Stockton’s clever story, “The 
deceased wife's sister" In it an author 
writes a tale, it will be remembered, so pre- + 
eminently superior to anything else he had 
ever done that he is ruined by his own ina- 
bility to reach the same standard again. So 
he changes his name, and when he again | 
writes а story that heoonsiders equal in ex- : 
cellence to the former one he seals it up for 
publication after his death. Just.at present 
the critics are jumping on Kipling. Some of 
his recent poetry, they say, is nothing but 
doggerel, and they call'his later stories poor 
stuff. They advise him to go back to India. 
| and write some more ''Darrack-room bal. 
lads" and jungle stories. | While it is 
true that some of Kipling's work is not up 
to the standard the public expect from 
him, notably is it true of the verses pro- 
duced by the Sunday paper syndicate about 
“How Hans Breitman ran for president on 
the bicycle ticket," which is hardly worthy 
of а writer of Kipling's reputation, yet 
there is no denying the fact that he ts опе 
of: the most original and brilliant prose | 
writers and one of the most agreeable verse 
writers living today, and whether he lives 
in India or Vermont, he will cortinue to: 
have admirers and a multitude of readers. | 
His poor work is better than the good work | 
of many other writers. Like the mas п 
“The deceased wife's sister," his mistake | 
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The feud between Rudyard Kipling and Beatty Balestier was not some- 
thing that occurred over-night. It had been building up during the 


previous year and the bicycle incident was its climax. The incident 


should never have gotten into court but since it did become a public 


spectacle by which the press sought its revenge, $t almost became a 


circus, Local folks were able to see the author who had lived as a 


recluse in their — ЕЕ everybody knew everybody else!s business 
except his. 

Because of Kipling's misunderstanding of the role American law in 
circumstances of this nature, his actions ultimately did him more harm 


than they did Beatty. 


Mre Go Fo French, editor of The Phoenix during Kipling's stay in 
Vermont was а man with a reputation for fairness which is well reflec- 
ted in these articles. The following articles describe the hearing with 
objectivity and facts and also give some outside articles which are 
sympathetic to Kipling’ s cause. Probably the most impressive article 


is the editorial assuring Kipling that the sympathies of the town 


are with him. If one carefully reads the description of the hearing 


as given in The Phoenix he can get a clear idea of what it was all 
about and how it would have been better for ali concerned if the 


matter had never been public. 


Hearing: May 15, 2896 


KIPLING-BALESTIER. 


A Family Row That Was Heard 
Around the World. 


Balestier Ше!їд in the Sum of $400 to 
Keep the Peace, and $400 Additional 
to Appear at the County Court. 


This has been fame’s little week for 
Brattleboro, all because of a family row 
that was aired in court,and one of the per- 
sons involved happened to be Rudyard 
Kipling, the eminent novelist. Thither 
have come newspaper writers who concoct- 


-ed descriptions that did not describe, and 


who drew illustrations that did not illus- 
trate. The writers and the ''artists" were 


| here to get a sensation, and the material 


was worked for all it was worth. 

The first that the public knew that there 
was a family jar was late Saturday after- 
noon, when Beatty Balestier was arraigned 


before Justice Wm. S. Newton. He had 
. been arrested by Deputy Sheriff Starkey 


on a complaint sworn out by States Attor- 
ney С. С. Fitts. The complaint charged 
Balestier with breaking the peace on May 
6 in Brattleboro by making an assault up- 


on Rudyard Kipling ‘‘with force and arms." . 
It was alleged that he called Kipling ор- 


probrious and indecent names, ‘and that 
with force and arms he did threaten Kip- 
ling that he would kill him. 

States Attorney C. C. Fitts appeared for 
the prosecution, assisted by Haskins & 
Stoddard, and G. B. Hitt was counsel for 
Balestier. Mr. Kipling’s counsel moved 
that the hearing be continued until Tues- 


‘day. This request was granted. There 


was considerable discussion as to Bales- 
tier’s bail, the question of bonds for keep- 


‘ing peace until Tuesday and for appear- 


ance at that time arising. He was finally 
released on his own recognizance, after 
Mr. Kipling had offered to go bail rather 
than have Balestier sent to the lockup, and 
Balestier had spurned this aid. 

The story of the hearing and of the as- 
sault appeared in the city newspapers of 
Sunday. There were still longer accounts 
in Monday’s papers, showing the relations 
of Kipling with Beatty Balestier’s brother, 
the late Walcott Balestier, the two having 


written “The Naulahka” together; of | 


Kipling’s wooing and wedding Caroline 


Balestier, the sister of his collaborator, | 


etc 


The distinguished Balestierancestry was 
touched upon, even to mentioning Beatty 
Dalestiers maternal grandfather, E. Pe- 
shine Smith, the New York jurist who was 
adviser of the Mikado of Japan on interna- 
tional law and who did as much or more 
than any other man to bring the flowery 
kingdom under the light of modern prog- 
ress. And so, ad libitum. ‘ 

The case was dished up for a clientele all 
over the country Tuesday morning, and 
here the correspondents who had come 
from out of town slopped over completely 
by interviewing Beatty Balestier and giv- 
ing a view of the case which not one per- 
son in 100 in Brattleboro ‘would counte- 
nance. Неге аге а few choice samples:  . 

«Almost to a man, the sympathy of the 
townsfolk is with ‘Beatty,’ as everybody 
calls him. Kipling, by his eccentric de- 
meaner and his arrogant manner toward 
the residents of the. town, has alienated 
many friends.’ ”’ 

ЧНіз conversation (Balestier’s,) indi- 
cates that he has а sense of honor. He 
deplores the trouble, but holds that now 
that Kipling has seen fit to charge him 
with attempting to take his life, that the 
trouble shal! be sifted to the bottom.” 

The hearing came Tuesday forenoon, 
and the large crowd of spectators who 
crowded into Judge Newton's office made 
adjournment to the town hall necessary. 

Kipling was sworn as a witness, Mr. 
Fitts rst asked bim about his residence 
here, etc., and then began on the proceed- 
ings of last week Wednesday, which took 
place in the strip of woodland south of the 
Bliss farm. : Е 

Kipling had just fallen from his bicycle 
and cut his wrist, when Beatty Balestier 
drove around the curve. 

Beatty pulled up his horse close to the 
wounded cyclist and sang out: ‘‘See here, 
I want to talk with you." ^ 

The men bad spoken only once or twice 
fora year, and Kipling replied: “If you 
have anything to say, say it to my lawyer.” 

“By ——, this is no case for lawyers," 
was Beatty's lurid response, which was 
followed by other vocal explosions, like 
“Tf you don't retract those —— —— lies, I 
will punch the —— —-— soul out of you. 
I will give you a week in which to retract, 
and if you don’t, I will blow out your 
—— — brains.” 

Through these blue streaks Kipling’s 
voice at length penetrated, thusly: ‘You 
will only have yourself to blame for the 
consequences,” 

Beatty hurled back this: ‘Do you mean 


чо threaten me, von -—— —-—- a" 


—— 


Kipling could not remember much else 
that followed except that Balestier ap- 
plied to him such names as “liar, thief, 
cheat and coward.”’ 7; 

Then Beatty drove down to the cross- 
roads, 50 yards away, turned around and 
started back home, while Kipling began 
to push, not ride, his bicycle toward Brat- 
tleboro. Beatty did not dismount from the 
carriage, but waved his hands and shout- 
ed loudly, and Kipling testified that he 
seemed not in his right senses. 

“Are you afraid of him?" asked the } 
States attorney. 


“I honestly think he would kill me if 
he lost his head some time," said Kipling. 
. Mr. Hitt conducted the cross-examina- 
tion. Kipling said there was no open fric- 
tion between himself and Balestier until 


about a year ago. Balestier's conduct be- 
fore then had not been satisfactory, how- 
ever. After a visit to Balestier's house, in 
May of last year, the culimination came, 
Since then, there were no dealings between 
the two men, and they had spoken only 
once or twice, uk Sori 


Мг. 


| Kipling explained that he went to Bales- 


tier dropped him altogether. It appeare 

that Balestier had acted ás usines й 

for Kipling, and that. he was accustomed 

to. send in a kind of a bill, which ‘was al- 
ways paid by Mrs. Kipling. Тһе last bill 
was rendered this spring, and Kipling him- 
self drew a check for $40in payment, ``. 
The author was interrogated аз їо al- 
leged statements to the effect that he and 

Mrs. Kipling had assisted Balestier to, 
|| large sums which Бе was owing.: Being 

pressed as to his conversations аз to his 

financial relations with Beatty, he said 
that Col. Goodhue had asked: ‘(Have you 
not been holding Beatty up by the skirt of 
his trousers?" Kipling said he told Col. 

Goodhue that he had been doing all he 

could for him. дал 

Kipling denied that he had talked freely 
about his accounts with Beatty. 

“I suppose you did not talk with the re- 
porters?" said Mr. Hitt, ' ^ 

Back like a flash came: *'The assump- 
tion is correct.” й 

Kipling said that he did not imply that 
he had been carrying Balestier the past 
year, but that he had assisted him thre 

years previous, . 

There was a deal of testimony as to the 
notes which Mr. and Mrs. Kipling had 
signed with Balestier, but which he paid, 
etc. 

A dramatic situation was reached’ when 
Kipling declared that his main intention 
in settling in America was to “help that 
boy," meaning Balestier. ee 


Hitt banteringly asked that if look 


tiers house twice with the intention of | 
having their relations friendly, but Bales- | 


ing out for his brother-in-law was his main 
occupation, to which Kipling replied: "Тп- 
cidentally, I have written a thing or two.” 

Balestier had always paid in full the 
loans from Kipling. After the trouble а 
year ago, Balestier wrote Kipling letters 
concerning the two estates. Before the 
trouble Beatty had, been accustomed to 
send up to get what ready cash he wanted, 
and he would pay when he pleased, months 
afterward, usual working out the bills. 
Balestier, however, would not work aftera 
little. Beatty had appeared perfectly crazy 
last Wednesday. 

Mr. Hitt asked whether it would not 
have been well to have had Beatty exam- 
ined.and adjudged insane. 

‘This: would probably keep my brains in 
my own head," responded the witness. 

“Were you afraid of being shot?" in- 
quired Mr. Hitt. 

і ЧТ had ап objection to it," returned Kip- 


ing. 
1 Kipling said that he did not know but 
that.Balestier would pull on him, but he 
admitted that he did not know that his 
brother-in-law carried firearms. 


| . Mr. Hitt tried to show that Kipling did 
| not try to smooth outthetrouble last 
| nesday. 
І "This was the first time I had had my life 


ed- 
Here came a touch of sarcasm: 


threatened, and I did not not know what 
the etiquette was In such cases." 

Kipling said that Balestier's face was 
much different than now. It was blue. 
He had seen Balestier's face red, white and 
blue, Last Wednesday there was a bluish 
cast about the cheeks. - , 

Kipling’s fighting spirit came to the sur- 
face on one occasion when he replied to she 
lawyer: “I would not retract a word under 
threat of death from any living man." 

He said he was not conscious that he 
had done Beatty any wrong. He would be 
willing tocorrect a wrong impression which 
he had made, but under threat would em- 
ploythelaw. Kipling sald that he did not 
know what stories Balestier referred to. 

John Bliss, а neighbor, had said: “Із 
Beatty crazy, or what is the matter with 
him? He is mad because you said you 
would support his wife and child if he 
would quit drinking and go to work." 

The states attorney took his tum at cross- 
examination in the afternoon. 

Kipling was sure that he had said to 
Goodhue and Bliss only what was true, 
and that he had never said this spring that 
he was furnishing Beatty money. 


| objecting repeatedly to the questions asked 
by the states attorney, the court usually 
siding with the latter. 

When Kipling spoke of coming to Amer- 
ica to “help save that young man" Bales. 
tier burst out into a laugh. 

Kipling said the late Walcott Balestier, 
who wrote in collaboration with him, ha 
asked him to help Beatty if he possibly 
could. He had bought land of Beatty first, 
and then had given him business to han- ' 
dle. He had a bonus of 50 cents on each 
man employed-on the Kipling estate in ad- 
dition to his own wages. 

For віх weeks Beatty ‘‘worked beauti. 
fully, after that he paled away." 

Beatty did all the hiring and paid all the 
men. Beatty: was not altogether sober. 
He was just plain ugly in the mornings. 
Beatty was always on the edge of a finan- 

|elal break. Beatty's drinking habits grew 
constantly worse, and Kipling talked with 
him about them. more than a year ago. 
.Kipling was absolutely sure that the offer 
to take care of Balestier's family was 


| known to the latter. Не had offered to 


take the farm from Beatty and give it back 
to him when his affairs were straightened 
out. The row began when Kipling com- 
plained that опе of the men hired by Bal- 
estier for Kipling was employed. on Bales- 
tier's farm. CS DEMOS 
- States Attorney Fitts said there was no 
justification for the assault, and he moved 
that Balestier be bound over for trial under 
the familiar statute ої disturbance of the 
peace. x 

Mr. Hitt, in his summing up of the case, 
insisted that there was no assault, that the 
peace was not, broken, as the only person 


present was Kipling, and that he had testi- 


fied that his only fear was in reference to 
threats. Мт. Hitt argued that a threat in: 


order to be a crime must be with the in- - 


tention to do immediate harm. 

Mr. Fitts met this statement аб length, 
showing that the statute covered cases like 
the present. He also dealt unsparing blows 
at Balestier's record and reviewed import- 
ant points in the assault. ia 

The presentation was so strong that. Jus- 


tice Newton placed Balestier under $400 | 


bonds to’ keep the peace and $400 addi- 


| tional for appearance at the county court.” 


sins ee en re ee et ee, 


| There was lively sparring and exchanges 
of sarcasm between the lawyers, Mr, Hits 


Kipling spoke im quick, hurried, nervous . 
sentences during the hearing, and ‘was ‘evi- 
dently trying to conceal the great agitation 


y which Бе: felt, : Many “believe what was 


told in court ‘was ‘enongh for. the. purpose 
of the hearing but that, Kipling only told 
half the story. . He ‘stated in private con- 
versation that his recent troubles had cost 
him $100 a day through interruption ої 
his work, Не also expressed his intention . 
of leaving this part of the country: as soon 
as possible. Mr. Kipling's feelings in re- 
gard to leaving were ‘undoubtedly greatly. 
changed after the visit which Rev. C. о : 
Day; Dr. James Conland and Maj. Е. W.- 
Childs paid him аб his residence Tuesday i 
night. They assured him of the esteem in 
which he is held in Brattleboro, and that | 
the sentiment’ of ‘the community would . 
tolerate no threats or annoyance to him... 


| Sympathy for Kipling. 
[From Brattleboro letter to the Springfleld 


| б 3 2. publican, Thursday.] - =4 3 
| "Nothing perhaps could more accurately 
| or more: forcibly reflect: public sentiment 
| than. the many assurances ,of sympathy 
| and-good will which haye been repeated to 
| Mr. Kipling from. various sources. Tele-. 


grams and letters from noted men have as- 


| sured him of their highest esteem, and all 
| have expressed the hope that he would re- 


main in America. . Editors of prominent 


-newspapers have added their expressions 


of friendliness, while mahy;of the best citi- 
zens have made known tothe young au- 
thor; their unqualified disapproval of silly 
reports which have been sent to the press 
misrepresenting the sentiment of the com- 
munity, and have promised Mr. Kipling 
absolute protection from bodily harm, so 


far as lay in their power to afford it. 


- A Boston View. 
{From the Transcript.] 
It is better that a difficulty should be 


| adjusted in court than in the hollow be- 


tween three hills, with fists, for the effect 
of a judicial settlement is better. Yet, 


| nevertheless, there is а certain element of 


dramatic weakness in the creator of Othe- 


ér-in-law. ‘ 


Editorial: May 15, 1896 


—— 


Rudyard Kipling. 


The newspapers have ha ir i | 
і d their innings | 
with Rudyard Kipling this week, and his || 


unfortunate complications with his broth- 
er-in-law have been “worked for all the 
y 
were worth" with big headlines, гасу writ- 
ing, and illustrations “taken on the spot 
| by our special artist." For reasons which 
| Mr. Kipling himself doubtless knows very 
"well, the reporters have seen here a chance 
to “get етеп”? with him, while at the same 
time .exploiting a Choice though very 
ephermeral sensation, and they have not 
been slow to make the most of it. We 
| have no quarrel with the newspapers for 
their work, except so far as they have 
made it appear that Brattleboro public 
sentiment is hostile to Mr. Kipling and 
cherishes a dislike for him. Against any 
such statement or impression as this we 
wish to hmake an emphatic disclaimer. 
And we doit in behalf of the good fame of 
the town. 
Мт. Kipling cameto Brattleboro a young 
man of only 26 or 27 years, but holding 
'even then an enviable place in the literary 
| world, and it was а matter of local pride 
that he found here attractions which made 
‘him fix his residence near this village. He 
has chosen to live his life in his own way, 
and the Brattleboro. community have re- 
spected his reserve. Whatever rebuffs am- 
bitious interviewers from the city press 
may have invited, Mr. Kipling’s townsfolk 
have given themselves no occasion for 
grievance in this respect. He has under- 
taken no social responsibilities and has 
made few personal friends, but these few 
have found him the most genial and 26 
lightful of men. What seems To Паг 


meant advances of „299158 the well 
of newspaper men 
would-be friends of the litera i OA 
гу guild wh 
| he first came to this countr m m 
Y won him a 
reputation for exceeding brusqueness and 
in the public mind this covered and sunk 
| out of sight the sensitive, appreciative 
| and intense temperament which intimate 
friends know him to possess, and the mark 
of which is found on all his best work, 
The Brattleboro community recognizes, 
with every other community of intelligence 
and refinement, the brilliancy of Mr. Kip- | 
ling's literary genius. Our people feel a | 
becoming pride in the high place which he | 
holds, among men and women of letters 
everywhere, as a master of the art of using 
the English language, and, they would 
count it cause for regret and humiliation 
should Mr. Kipling now be led to feel that 
the sentiment of Brattleboro is unfriendly 
to him, or that in remaining here he would 
be subject to annoyances which the com- 


Mr. Kipling may rest well assured that 


| no public sentiment exists here which 


would tolerate any attempt to annoy him 
or makelife a burdento him. Brattleboro 
folk hope that "The Naulahka" will long 


be his home,and that right here, in the Con- 
necticut valley, will be given to the world 
the mature fruit of his genius and the best 


work of his life. | 


The case was never continued because Kipling left Brattlebor 
5 Q 


a month before the case was to come to court again 
e 


Accounts of Kipling 


5 А : 
5 activities in The Phoenix prior to his 


final departure from Brattleboro, in September of 1896 refer to his 


preparation and writing of Captains Courageous and his intention of 
building an additional, fam barn at Naulakha, 


FI— ——— 


ши m May 22, 1896: EN _ 


a — = —— 
KIPLING AS A SAILOR MAN. 


| The Boston Journal evidently has a || 
i Sharp-witted correspondent at Gloucester, 
О for he is “onto” the real purpose of the 
EE visit of Dr. Conland and Mr. Kipling to 
[that old fishing town. In his yesterday's | 
|letter he says: -` 


On the deck of the fishing sloop Venus, as it | 
‚sailed up the harbor. yesterday afternoon, having | 
0 disposed of ler trip of cod and haddock at T 
і Wharf, Boston, were two men, evidently passen- | 
gers, who watched intently the movements of the | 
crew, as well as keeping а closeobservance of the | 
other fishing crafts near бу. 4525 | 
‘One was ої ‘medium height, with dark mous- 
tache, his partially bald head being covered with 
a light felt slouch hat, and no one who had ever 
seen his picture "соцід hardly failof recognizing | 
him as he peered through ‘his. glasses at the evi- | 
deutly unfamili&i:scene. Any doubt as to his | 
| identity would have been. dispelled, however, had 
an inquirer heard:his companion address him as | 
Kipling, while;he іп return: called the former 
Do molt boarded the sloop at Boston, Mr. Ki 
‘ling taking this method of acquainting himse 
with actual life on board a fishing vessel, in the 
new story which he is now writing, having ita 


scene laid here and for {ts leading characters 


-gome of the men manning the Gloucester fishing | 
fleet. I : 

wo are said to have registered at | 
a. Swift House as James Conland and | 
friend. Dr. Conland is credited with be- 
-ing born and raised on Cape Cod, and be- 
ing now a resident of Chatham, Mass. 
To a very few intimate friends in Brat- 
tleboro it has been known that the object 
of the trip of Dr. Conland and is Kip- 
ling to the coast was that the doctor mig 
introduce the novelist to the actual life, 
Speech and habits of the fishermen 80 as 

him material rs 3 PA pt N RN | 

upon which he | 

pd ae oret was well kept at оте, 
but the inchg was not successful along the 
wharves and the high seas. Too many 
people have seen pictures of Mr. Kipling. | 


In Gloucester: May 29, 1896 


I| А Gloucester despatch to the Boston 
|| Record says: Rudyard Kipling came to | 
this town in search of local color. He! 
went among the-fishermen and asked them 
to tell him the most thrilling experiences 
of their lives. By the side of these fisher- 
men Ananias із а baby. Capt. Frost told 
Mr. Kipling how, in a storm, after all the 
rigging had been destroyed, he nailed his 
shirt to the mast agd sailed proudly into 
port. Mr. Kipling then sailed to East 
Gloucester, where he fell in with Capt. 
Haskins. ‘‘Captain,” he said, **what is 
the most startling adventure you ever had 
аб sea?" ‘*Wal,”’ replied the old mariner, 
shifting his quid, **perhaps ye've heard tell. 
how a sea captain of this port once came 
sailing in aftera storm with his shirt nailed 
to the mast." · “Үез,” replied Kipling, 
«Гуе heard that." ‘Wal, sir," was the 
proud rejoinder, ‘‘that wuz me". Mr. 
Kipling felt hurt. **I-thought that was 
Captain Frost,” he said. ''Mebb, sir, 
was the unabashed reply. ‘‘Mebbe he did 
it too, but I did it fust." - RCM 
— —— 
Rheumatism Cured in à Day. 
° 5 atigm and neuralgia 
dus er Рея Se tines days. Its action 
лона у н ів remarkable and mysterious. 
upon the system, 18 re dthe d E 
It removes at once the cause an івеавә 


disappears. The first dose greatly 
а Ts cents. Sold by Geo. E. Greene, Drug. 


July 17, 1896: 


A New Novel by Rudyard Hipling. 


| Rudyard Kipling is now putting the last | 
| touches on a fifty-thousand-word novel 


dealing with the Gloucester fishermen and 
their life on the Grand Banks: It is writ- 
ten from close personal study of the scene 
and the people. It is American in its 
characters, and its plot sea-faring.and ad- 


Я venturous, It breaks entirely new ground. 


The title is **Captains Courageous." ‘There 
has been a lively competition for the serial 
rights of **Captains Courageous.” They 
have been secured for the United States by 
The S. S. McClure Co., and, publication of 
the novel will begin in the November num- 


| ber of ЕС s magazine. 


A flat-bottomed ferryboat, loaded with 


| between 40 and 50 laborers, was crossing 
| the old river channel at Cleveland last 
| night when it was capsized. All the men 
| were thrown into the channel, and between 


15 and 20 ware drowned. The accident 
was due to a panic of the men on board. 
The boat was so loaded that the gunwale 
was only three inches above the water, 
and a passing tug made waves which came 
into the bow. At once there was a rush 


metres ) 


З 


v 


New Barn: July 2h, 1896 


` Rudyard Kipling will build an additional 
3 farm barn on his premises. Мг. Reed of 
Slab Hollow, Dummerston, will furnish 
the material. а 
Austin Miller has placed a pop corn and 
peanut roaster in front of his store. The 
device is attracting much attention as it is 
a large ‘‘double deck’’ machine. 
E. M. Angier has bought of I. B. Taft 
the blacksmith‘shop on Flat street now oc- 
-cupied by Arthur O'Leary. Mr. Angier is 
undecided whether he will occupy the 
shop. 1 РД 
Dr. С. S. Clark оѓ West Brattleboro/1n- 
tends to erect а two-story store Клер 
| ment building with а fifty-foot frons on the 
site of the block which was burnp/l in the 


recent fire. .. 2 


The previous articles ві 
e previous articles give no hint of any plans of Kiplin a 
B 


leave Brattloboroe However, Kipling did have plans to go to Ка 
o to Eng- 


land for isi 
an extended visit. That visit was reported in The Phoenix 


as follows: September A, 1896 


| Мт. and Mrs. Rudyard Kiplin бо сій 
| dren and servants left аара оп Bt 
| urday, and on Tuesday they sailed from 
| New York for Southampton by the steamer 
! Lahn. Mr. Kipling did not make his plans 
| known, but it is understood that the family 
| willspend a few months at Rock House, St. 
Mary Church, Torquay, Eugland, and they 
| will go to Southern. France for the: winter. 
| The New York Press says that next spring. 
| Kipling will go to India to get material for 
new stories, and" that 36 із likely that he 
| will remain abroad for two or three years. 
Several improvements have been.made 
jn the village schoolhouses during the sum- 
mer vacation. ‘Thej Estey ville, Wasning- 
-ton street and Chase street schools have 
been painted outside and inside, aud new- 
ly papered, 80 that they ате now ш excel- 
lent condition. А new fence has been 
n the, north side of the Wasbington 
ө; The Highjstreet school- 

j “painted outside. 

has been pub in the 
chooi build- 
er office is 
rough the 
as formerly. 

as been Ла 


0 
of the High school 


j 
| 
| 
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| 
|| 
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He was never to return to Brattleboro. On August 28, 1896 the 
day before leaving Brattleboro, Kipling in a state of excitation, 
told to calling neighbors, "There are only two places in the world, 
where I want to live ~ Bombay and Brattleboro. And I can't live at 
either." 


So ended the rater short but significant stay of Rudyard Kip- 


ling in Brattleboro. The effects of his stay in terms of his 


literary accomplishments and the mark he has left on that town on 
the Comecticut river are difficult to measure, but nonetheless of 
lasting value. Who knows, had there never been a troublesome 
brother-in-law, Rudyard Kipling might have become a "real" Vermonter 
if that is possible for one whose ancestors didn't follow Ethan 


Allen. 


g 
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